

















AZTEC CEREMONIAL MASK 


l 


Human skull inlaid with turquoise, jet, pyrites, and shell, representing the god Tezcatlipoca. The back is cut away to 


permit its use over the face of the wearer. Three-fourths actual size. British Museum. 
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FIG. 1. MOSAIC BREAST ORNAMENT LNTENDED FOR SUSPENSION ABOUT THE NECK 
OF A PRIEST, RULER, OR IDOL. PROBABLY AZTEC. 17} INCHES LONG. BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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II. MOSAIC WORK, MINOR EXAMPLES 


W. H. HOLMES 


A STRIKING fact to which the atten- 

tion of ethnologists is often called is 
that tribes and nations wholly strangers 
to one another do the same things and in 
the same manner, and reach like results 
at corresponding stages of advancement, 
no matter what the period; yet when all 
the factors of culture evolution are taken 
into account, the conclusion reached is 
rather that it would be more remarkable 
did they not do so. The human mind 
works everywhere in like fashion, and the 
same or closely corresponding environ- 
ments will, when the time is ripe, produce 
closely kindred results. The striking 
differences in material culture observed 
at corresponding stages of advancement 


are, therefore, due largely to differences in 
the resources of the regions occupied and 
more especially to differences in the ma- 
terials available in the arts. 

The aboriginal Americans, wholly iso- 
lated from the Old World for no one knows 
how many ages, had reached in their 
highest advancement the culture stage 
only of the Egyptians of perhaps ten 
thousand years ago. Owing to an assum- 
ed later beginning, and in part no doubt 
tothe dearth of animals adapted to domes- 
tication, and to other shortcomings of 
environment, they had lagged thus far 
behind on the rugged road teward civili- 
zation. Yet in nearly every important 
branch of culture they were advancing 
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from Joyce 


MOSAIC MASK REPRESENTING TWO INTERTWINED, PLUMED, RATTLESNAKES. 


Photograph 

FIG. 2 
PROBABLY AZTEC. 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


ORIGINAL HEIGHT 


along identical lines, and even in many of 
the well specialized branches of activity 
were duplicating the prehistoric phases of 
Old World handicraft. 
trated by the stucco. work of the Middle 


This was illus- 


Americans presented in the first paper of 
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ABOUT 8 INCHES. 





ANALYSIS ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 


this series, and is equally true even of the 
more highly specialized field of mosaic 
work sketched the present 
Mosaic work, called also inlaying, 


briefly in 
pages. 
is the art of incrusting the suriace of art 
works with bits of colored stone, shell, 
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FIG. 3. DRAWING DIFFERENTIATING THE BODIES OF THE TWO PLUMED SERPENTS 
IN THE MASK OPPOSITE, ONE BEING IN LIGHT BLUE AND THE OTHER IN DARK GREEN 


TURQUOISE. 


and the like, giving brilliant effects of 
coloring and arranged in pleasing and 
often symbolic designs. Ethnologists tell 
us that the art of color embellishment had 
its initial phases in lowest savagery and 
that the first surface designedly treated 
was the human skin, a branch of art as 
yet by no means obsolete. In the very 


arly stages of development the motive 
may have been that of protective colora- 
tion, as the naturalists put it, designed to 
render the subject less conspicuous to 
lurking enemies, or possibly in mere imi- 
tation of certain wild animals which were 
regarded with special veneration. These 
simple applications of color may be 
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regarded as the initial manifestations in 
a prolonged series of steps of esthetic 
advancement which have their culmina- 
tion today in the loftiest art achievements 
of the race. The idea of color embellish- 
ment probably extended in time from the 
person to personal belongings, and thence 
to all things made and used, manifesting 
itself in simple effects and in designs 
But 
other than protective and esthetic values 


realistic and formal. colors have 
in the minds of most primitive peoples. 
They come very early to possess special 
sacred attributes acquired in ways not 
readily determined. Among the explana- 
tions offered a very interesting one is as 
The multitude of deities of the 
pantheon of the savage are believed to 
the and in 


making his appeals to them he addresses 


follows: 


inhabit world about him, 
himself in turn, according to his needs, 
to those of the four quarters of the world 
and to those of the zenith and the nadir. 
These directions manifest color phenom- 
to 
time become associated with the deities 


ena peculiar themselves which in 


as significant parts of their essence. Thus 
the yellow of the morning comes to sym- 
bolize the gods of the east, the red those 
of the west, black those of the under- 
world, and so on. Accepting this theory 
of symbolic associations with colors, it 
would seem but natural that those mate- 
rials in nature which uniformly display 
particular 
and shells, 
of transfer 
become representative of the supernat- 
ural powers. blue 
would become the emblem of 
and green the emblem of the 


colors, as the metals, stones, 
should by well-known modes 
acquire sacred attributes and 
Thus, turquoise 
a sky god, 
god of the 
sea; the golden and glistening iron pyrites 
would symbolize the supreme deity, the 
sun; malachite and jade the rulers of the 
sea, while carnelian and the ruby would 
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become attributes of the gods of war, and 
so on with no end of variations and new 
combinations resulting in time in a com- 
plex of color symbolism, like that of the 
Aztecs, too elaborate and involved to be 
readily analyzed. 

Just when and with what people the 
art of inerusting surfaces with designs in 
brilliant settings had its earliest manifes- 
tation can never be known, yet there 
is ample evidence that in America it was 
practiced by the more advanced tribes 
from Alaska to Argentina; that it had 
been practiced for a long period in some 
culture centers is made plain by the 
maturity of the art, the perfection of 
craftsmanship, the complexity of symbol- 
ism, and the intimate association of the 
art forms with the mythologies and the 
rites and ceremonies of the people. 

An essential technical feature of the 
art of incrustation was the possession 
of some kind of gum, asphaltum, glue, 
or other like substance with which the 
object to be treated could be coated and 
which would harden after the setting of 
the incrustation was completed. The 
infinite patience of the savage artisan was 
requisite in the tedious work of cutting 
out, polishing, and fitting, by means of the 
crude processes of the stone age, the little 
tablets of quartz, agate, obsidian, pyrites, 
garnet, turquoise, malachite, jadeite, 
beryl, carnelian, jet, and gold, and the 
brilliant nacre of sea shells, and certainly 
none were more keenly appreciative of the 
value and charm of such work than were 
the ancient Mexicans, notwithstanding 
the fact that the crowning creations of 
their cult were the bloodiest gods in the 
whole realm of human barbarism. 

Although the art of incrustation was 
practiced by many of the more advanced 
peoples of the continent, works worthy of 
being called masterpieces were not pro- 
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Photograph from Joyce. 
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FIG. 4. WOODEN MASK INLAID IN TURQUOISE WITH BRILLIANT EFFECT, AND FURNISHED 


WITH EYES AND TEETH OF WHITE SHELL. 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


PROBABLY 


AZTEC. 


HEIGHT ABOUT 8 INCHES. 
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Photograph from Joyce. 

FIG. 5. 
THE OPPOSITE FIGURE. 
PENDENT ORNAMENTS. 


SHLELD-DISK OF WOOD INLAID IN 


PROBABLY AZTEC. 


duced outside of Mexico, Middle America, 
and possibly Peru, Mexico having sup- 
plied the choicest specimens. Twenty- 
four examples only of the highest order of 
workmanship are known, and nearly all 
of these are now preserved in European 
museums, their preservation being due to 
the fortunate circumstance that they fell 
into the hands of appreciative people and 
that for the greater part in the early days 
of Spanish conquest. 


AN ELABORATE DESIGN, WHICH IS SHOWN IN 


THE MARGIN WAS DOUBTLESS EMBELLISHED ORIGINALLY WITH 


DIAMETER 12} LNCHES. BRITISH MUSEUM. 


When Cortés landed with his invading 
host upon the coast of Mexico, he learned 
from the natives first encountered of the 
existence of a powerful nation occupying a 
valley set high up in the continental 
plateau, whose ruler was Montezuma. 
He immediately dispatched envoys to 
announce his approach, and the proud 
monarch of the Aztecs returned ambassa- 
dors to the Spanish camp bearing the 
richest gifts that the empire could afford; 
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FIG. 6. DRAWING SHOWING THE DESIGN EXECUTED IN MOSAIC ON THE SHLELD-DISK 
OPPOSITE. THE SYMBOLS INCLUDE A CALENDAR DISK, A PLUMED SERPENT, HUMAN FIG- 
URES AND A HIGHLY CONVENTIONALIZED TREE FORM. (READ.) 


and it is a noteworthy fact that among 
these were numerous works of mosaic, the 
acme of American handicraft, the enum- 
eration of which is as follows: (1) A mask 
incrusted with a mosaic of turquoise, car- 
rying upon it a snake, coiled and twist- 
ed, worked of the same stone; (2) a 
bishop’s crozier all made of turquoise in 
mosaic work, and terminating in a coiled 
snake’s head; (3) large earrings of 
chalchihuitl, in serpent design; (4) a 
mitre of ocelot skin, surmounted by a 
large chalchihuitl and decorated with 


turquoise mosaic, and (5) a staff adorned 
with mosaic of turquoise. 

It is not at all improbable that the 
mask first mentioned in this list is the 
identical specimen now preserved in the 
British Museum. It is a most remarkable 
work and is shown in figure 2. Although 
this object is incomplete, the lower part 
of the face having been lost, its main fea- 
tures are readily traced. The foundation 
is of cedar wood carved at the back to fit 
over the face of the wearer and in front 
to represent two plumed rattlesnakes so 
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intertwined as closely to suggest a human 
face skull. The surface is most 
cleverly inlaid with turquoise, the serpent 


or 


bodies being distinguished one from the 
other by differences in color, the one 
being a bright blue and the other a rich 
green. The wide-open eye sockets and 
exposed teeth combine with the serpent 
forms to make a barbaric and most grue- 
some object, a worthy mask for the san- 
guinary gods of the Aztecs. That the 
mask pertains to Quetzalcoatl, the fea- 
thered serpent deity, is clearly indicated 
by the rattles of the snake which appear 
above, and the plumes of the bird which 
drape at the sides of the temples. The 
heads, originally no doubt the most inter- 
We 
may surmise that they met beneath the 
chin or projected therefrom to the right 
and left across the cheeks. The skill of 
the workman in developing in the round 
these serpentine forms in bits of cut and 


esting feature of the work, are lost. 


polished stones and other hard materials 
bespeak craftsmanship of a high order. 
The forms of the intertwined serpents so 
far as they can be made out are clearly 
differentiated in figure 3. 

According to Tylor, the wonderfully 
preserved mask shown in figure 4 is of 
wood of 
turquoise—cut and polished, accurately 
fitted, many thousands in number, and 
set in a dark gum or cement. The eyes, 
however, are acute-oval patches of mother- 


covered with minute pieces 


of-pearl; and there are two small square 
patches of the same on the temples, 
through which a string passed to suspend 
the mask; and the teeth are of hard white 
shell. The eyes are perforated, as are 
also the nostrils, and the mouth is slightly 
open, so that the wearer of the mask 
could see, breathe, and speak with ease. 
The features bear that remarkably placid 
and contemplative expression which dis- 
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tinguishes so many of the Aztec works, 
in common with those of the Egyptians. 
The face, which is well proportioned, 
pleasing, and of great symmetry, is stud- 
ded with numerous node-like bits of 
polished turquoise. 

There is no doubt that these mosaic 
embellished masks were among the most 
precious and sacred products of Aztec 
art. Little idea of their remarkable 
beauty can be conveyed by engravings in 
monotone, and I am fortunate in being 
able to present one example in color 
(frontispiece)—a human skull embel- 
lished with work and _ brilliant 
settings for the eyes and nostrils, produc- 
ing a startling effect. The back of the 
skull has been cut away and the front 
covered with five transverse bands of set- 
tings alternately of jet and turquoise, 
symbolizing no doubt some exception- 
ally important deity. The eyeballs are 
formed of convex disks of polished iron 
pyrites set in circles of white shell. The 
teeth are left exposed and are partly 
broken out. The bones of the nose have 
been somewhat cut away and tablets of 
pink shell inserted in the openings. 


mosaic 


Two 
long straps were passed through the edge 
of the severed skull behind the temples for 
purposes of attachment, but these are 
not shown in the engraving. This mask 
was probably intended to be fitted over 
the face of an important idol, or the priest- 


ly representative of some deity, on great 
ceremonial 
been attached as a symbol to the girdle of 
an Officiating priest, as exemplified fre- 
quently in sculptures, stucco work, and 
paintings. 

The 


occasions; or it may have 


mosaic embellished stone knife 
illustrated in figure 9 is a superb piece of 
craftsmanship. The blade is of chipped 
honey-colored agate, and the handle is of 
wood carved to represent a crouching 
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human figure. The figure and the blade- 
socket are inlaid with finely cut and fitted 
turquoise, malachite, and shell, the latter 
of several brilliant colors. It is masked 
with the skin of an eagle with outspread 
wings. As described by Read, the face 
appears through the widely open mouth 
of the bird and bears the same grim char- 
acter as the larger masks. Pendent from 
the septum of the nose is an ornament of 


The amount of work lavished upon this 
rare weapon points with practical certain- 
ty to its association with the masks in the 
rites and ceremonies of the Aztecs, the 
most startling feature of which was the 
sacrifice of multitudes of human beings. 
The number of individuals immolated 
during the four days’ ceremony at the ded- 
ication of one of the great Aztec temples 
as given in a native picture manu- 









































FIG. 7. DRAWING FROM AN ANCIENT AZTEC MANUSCRIPT SHOWING THE 
OFFICLATING PRIEST, IN THE CONVENTIONALIZE ) TEMPLE, TEARING OUT 


THE HEART OF A VICTIM. THE RIGHT 
LEFT GRASPS THE HEART WHILE THE 


malachite covering the middle part of the 
mouth. The beak of the eagle retains 
some pieces of its original covering of 
purple shell, varied with malachite and 
turquoise. Upon the back of the figure 
is an apron-like garment, formed of stripes 
of malachite and white shell, with three 
circles, each formed of two semicircles of 
pink and white shell. Upon the chest is a 
rectangular design formed of small tablets 
of white and purple shell and malachite. 


HAND WIELDS THE KNIFE AND THE 
BLOOD FLOWS. 


script, was 20,000; but death by sacrifice 
was regarded as a certain dedication to 
the gods and was considered by the victims 
the surest method of gaining entrance into 
the paradise of the sun. The keen relish 
with which the officiating priest performed 
his gruesome work is suggested by the 
sketch (fig. 7) copied from an Aztec 
pictoglyphic manuscript. According to 
Payne, the sacrifice of these great num- 
bers of victims was not merely in the 
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nature of a religious ceremony, but served 
to satisfy the demand for a meat diet by a 
people whose resources in the nature of 
wild game had been greatly reduced. 
Howsoever this may be, the feast which 
implies the killing of 20,000 human beings 
and consumption of choice portions of 
their flesh, while illustrating the fiendish 
side of the requirements of human beliefs 
and customs, is hardly more diabolical 
than the sacrifice of hundreds of thous- 
ands of the flower of the land whose bodies 
are left to rot on the field of battle in the 
drama of Christian kings now enacting in 
the center of European civilization. 

A gorget of remarkable grace of form 
and perfection of finish is shown in figure 
1. It represents a two-headed serpent 
the body of which is inlaid with turquoise 
and other brilliant settings of stone, shell, 
and pyrites. 
figures are lost in the illustration. 


The colors and ornamental 
The 
conventional heads have fangs made of 
white shell and gums of pink shell, while 
the eyes, now open, were doubtless origi- 
nally furnished with disks of polished 
pyrite. 
mental band of turquoise and red shell, 
and the nostrils are indicated in the latter 
material. A 
originally from the lower jaw of each head, 


Across each nose is a raised orna- 


pendent ornament hung 
which is carefully pierced for the passage 
of asmall cord. Both heads are carefully 
finished with mosaic on both sides, though 
the rest of the back is of wood stained red. 
On the upper edges of the two loops 
formed by the body are two holes for sus- 
pension. 

Figure 5 illustrates a work of distinct 
type from the preceding. It is a shield- 
disk of wood, 12} inches in diameter, 
which is inlaid in a masterly manner 
with minute tablets of turquoise, pyrites 
and shell. Many of the settings have 
fallen out, but enough remain to make the 
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In the 
clearly indicated in figure 6, is a calendar 
disk inlaid with turquoise and pink 
shell, about which meanders the form of 
a highly conventionalized plumed ser- 


design intelligible. center, 


as 


pent, the head appearing on the left 
above and the tail which ends in three 
At the top 
there rises a tree-like form the branches 


feathers on the right below. 


of which, parting to the right and left, 
support a 
which is crowded a much distorted human 
figure. At the side of the central group 
are two human figures with upraised 
Two of 


pear-shaped enclosure into 


hands and all facing inward. 
the figures appear to be smoking pipes 
and sending puffs of smoke upward. 
It is highly probable that the margin 
of the shield was orginally embellished 
with feathers and other showy pendants. 


It is quite possible that this is one of 


the numerous propitiatory offerings sent 
by Montezuma to Cortés on the occasion 
of his landing in Mexico. 

Another similar shield-disk is pre- 
served in the Royal Museum of Vienna. 
This is a very superior work and deserves 
to be The 
intricate design in settings of turquoise 
and shell has been executed with unusual 
skill and taste, but is now difficult to 
make out in full detail on account of 
loss of a large part of the incrustation. 

The most noteworthy example of 
mosaic work thus far reported from South 
America is shown in figure 8. It does 
not compare favorably in elaboration 
and color effect with the best examples 
of Aztec work, described in the preced- 
ing pages. Limited numbers of brilliant 
settings of turquoise and pyrites have 
been combined with engraved designs 
of very considerable interest in embellish- 
ing the handle of a spatulate implement 
of bone, possibly a dagger. A drawing 


classed as a masterpiece. 
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showing the design fully extended is 
included in figure 8. 

The view has been expressed by more 
than one student of the material culture 
of America that these works in mosaic 
represeat the highest point reached by 





are due primarily to the inspiration and 
requirements of religion. The religious 
motive was dominant in the mind of 
the lowly savage long ago when he 
thought to give a suggestion of reality 
to his rudely carved idol, fetish or 











FIG. 8. a. HANDLE OF A SPATULA OR DAGGER OF BONE EMBELLISHED 
WITH FIGURES PARTLY INLAID IN TURQUOISE AND PYRITES AND PART- 
LY ENGRAVED. HANDLE CARVED TO REPRESENT A HUMAN HAND AND 
ARM. bh. THE DESIGN EXTENDED. PERU. (JOYCE) 


the aborigines in the arts of taste. Howso- 
ever this may be they offer a most strik- 
ing illustration of the fact that the great- 
est esthetic achievements of the tribes 
and nations, whether savage or civilized, 
warlike or peaceful, humane or inhuman, 


shamanistic mask by inserting brilliant 
bits of stone or shell in the eye sockets, 
an initial step in the art of inlay, and 
it was not less dominant and all-impelling 
when the powerful priesthood of the 
Aztec race, drunk with their fearsome 
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power over human life, designed and exe- 
cuted these mosaic masks and other sym- 
bolic appurtenances of their bloody rites. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the works 
in stucco of the Maya peoples of south- 
described in the first 
have 


Mexico, 
this 
claims 


east 
and which 


highest place in 


series, 
to the 
our aboriginal art, are 
ious in character and application, and 
it is observed further that in striking 
contrast with Aztee art the sculptural 
and plastic works of this people are 


paper of 
strong 


also wholly relig- 


entirely free from war-like suggestion or 
trace of the cruelties of human sacrifice. 

The comparatively primitive tribes of 
Northern America left 
mosaic which well. deserve the attention 

Ex- 
burial 


have works in 


of students of aboriginal culture. 


amples obtained from = ancient 


places in Arizona make it clear that the 


art was practised with skill and taste by 
the early Pueblo tribes. The most note- 
worthy example, now preserved in the 
National Museum, is a pectunculus shell 
derived probably from the Pacific coast, 
the convex surface of which is incrusted 
with turquoise and red jasper embedded 


FIG. 9. 
OF LIGHT 
AND EMBELLISHED WITH 
WHITE AND RED SHELL. 


COLORED WOOD CARVED IN THE 


LENGTH 12 INCHES. 
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in a layer of pine gum or. asphaltum, 
much skill being shown in manipulating 
the settings to suggest the form of a frog 
or some like batrachian. The style of 
the work and the manner in which the 
jasper employed 
strongly suggest Mexican influence, lend- 


turquoise and are 
ing color to the otherwise pretty well- 
that the Mexicans 
obtained their supply of turquoise from 


supported theory 
the mines at Los Cerillos, New Mexico. 

Limited traces of incrusting in shell 
have been found in California, and the 
tribes of the Northwest coast show re- 
markable skill and taste in the employ- 
ment of settings of the brilliant haliotis 
shell in ornamental and ceremonial ob- 
jects carved in bone and ivory. 

A variety of inlay entirely distinct 
from the mosaic work was practised by 
the potters of ancient Mexico. The sur- 
face of the vessel to be embellished was 
carved in intaglio designs, 
champleve fashion, and in the lines 
brilliant colored clays or pigments were 
laid and polished down with the general 
surface of the vessel, giving effects of 
rare richness and beauty. 

United Sta’es National Museum. 


elaborate 


SACRIFICIAL KNIFE WiTH YELLOW OPALESCENT CHALCEDONY BLADE, AND HANDLE 
FORM OF A MAN 
BRILLIANT MOSAIC SETTINGS OF TURQUOISE, 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


MASKED WITH A BIRD SKIN 
MALACHITE AND 
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Photograph by the writer. 


FIG. 1. GATE FRONTING TOMB OF THE EMPEROR YUNG-LO. 


THE MORTUARY TEMPLE OF YUNG-LO NEAR PEKING 


GARRETT CHATFIELD PIER 


NE of the easiest of many delight- 

ful excursions from Peking is the 

trip to the Ming Tombs. Leaving the 
Hsi-chi-mén station, one arrives in an 
hour and a quarter at Nankow. From 
Nankow to Shi San Ling or “the thirteen 
tombs”’ is but another two hours’ journey. 
The main route leads direct from 
Chang-ping-chou, situated some ten miles 
from Peking, to Shi San Ling where 
stand the mortuary temples and tombs 


of thirteen of the sixteen Ming Emperors. 
Horses, donkeys or carrying chairs take 
one by a short cut through the cornfields 
to the site. The shorter route, a far more 
interesting road, joins the main approach 
or Imperial Way at Ché-fang. Here, 
upon a marble platform, stands the first 
of the many great monuments which cross 
or line the Imperial Road, the Ché-fang, 
a Pailo or Gate (fig. 2). The gate is 
of white marble and decorated in relief 
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with dragons and lions in pursuit of the 
sacred pearl. It is fifty feet in height, 
eighty feet long, and surmounted by 
large tiles enameled with the brilliant 
yellow glaze affected by the Imperial line. 
Through any one of its five openings one 
may mark the long avenue of broken 
bridges, gates, and monoliths which lead 
to the crescent-shaped Tien-chow Hills 


Photograph by the writer 


FIG. 4. 


and to the Imperial tombs which lie 
along their lower terraces. 

Passing through the first gate 
crosses the dry bed of a stream. 


one 


Here 


great fragments of stone mark the place 
where formerly stood a splendid white 


marble bridge. Near its ruins the Nan- 
kow path joins the main highroad from 
Chang-ping-chou, and, from this point, 
one’s route follows what is called ‘the 
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Imperial Highway.” A mile beyond 
stands the Ta-hung-mén, or Great Red 
Gate, which marks the spot where visi- 
tors, other than those of the Imperial 
House, were required to dismount and 
to continue the remainder of their jour- 
ney on foot. Beyond this again we pass 
through still another gate, a huge red 
brick structure, roofed with brilliant vel- 


WHITE MARBLE ELEPHANT, TOMBS OF THE EMPERORS NEAR NANKOW. 


low tiles. This spans a road built by the 
Emperor Ché-tsung in 1537. Rising from 
the cornfield which today surrounds it 
stand four tall marble columns decorated 
with dragons in high relief. The gate 
protects a colossal stone stela some thirty- 
eight feet or more in height, which bears 
an inscription composed by the Emperor 
Jen-tsung in 1425. To the fifteenth cen- 
tury also (1426) belongs the double line 
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of white marble figures which stand or 
kneel on each side of what we may call 
the “Triumphal Way.” These mono- 
liths are grouped in fours (fig. 3), and 
consist of lions, unicorns, elephants (fig. 
4), camels (fig. 5), horses, military manda- 
rins, civil mandarins and priests. Though 
the arrangement of the figures preserves 
the customary alignment of ancient T’ang- 


of expression. Still, the statues impress 
one by reason of their great size—one of 
the elephants is some thirteen feet in 
height and fourteen in length—and again 
on account of the material used, for all 
are carved from single blocks of fine white 
marble. 

Beyond the line of figures towers the 
white marble Long-fong-mén, or “Gate 





Photograph by the writer. 


FIG. 5. WHITE MARBLE CAMEL, TOMBS OF THE MING EMPERORS NEAR NANKOW. 


Sung days, from an esthetic point of 
view there is little beauty to be remarked 
in any one of the series. One finds little 
trace of the virile art of T’ang or the 
more softened and refined style of the 
Sung sculptors, through whom the sculp- 
tural art of Ming received its inspiration. 
The figures are lifeless; those of the man- 
darins squat in form and noticeably void 


of the Dragons and Phoenixes.”” Through 
its three square openings one obtains a 
good view of the encircling walls and 
yellow roofs of Yung-l6’s tree-embower- 
ed mortuary temple, the Shang-ling. We 
cross a splendid stone bridge (fig. 6) and 
commence to climb the lower foot-hills 
of the blue Tien-chow Hills. To right 
and left, and dominated by the great tem- 
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ple of Yung-l6, stand twelve other mor- 
tuary temples of Ming emperors. Each 
and all are shaded by giant cedars and 
spreading Peking pines. As we reach the 
plateau upon which the central temple 
is placed, our eyes gladly welcome the 
deep shadows cast by many a giant tree, 
and the green grass which grows in pro- 
fusion beneath their branches. For noth- 
ing higher than the stunted corn-stalks 
have so far served to relieve the monoto- 
nous miles of the Imperial Highroad. 
When the seeds are still below ground a 
journey across this arid plain must be 
a trial indeed. 

There were sixteen monarchs of the 
Ming Dynasty, beginning with the Em- 
peror Hung-wu. But Hung-wu is buried 
at Nanking, and two other emperors of 
the dynasty are buried elsewhere. This 
leaves the Imperial tombs of but thirteen 
emperors of the Ming line still to be seen 
at Shi San Ling, as above mentioned. 

The finest of the thirteen tomb 
groups is that of Yung-lé, third of the 
Ming line. Yung-l6 reigned from 1403 
to 1424, in which latter year he died. 
It was this emperor who removed the 
capital from Nanking to Peking in 1403, 
after destroying his nephew, the youth- 
ful emperor, appointed by Hung-wu, his 
father, first of the Ming line. From that 
date to the present day Peking has been 
the capital of a long line of Emperors, 
both Chinese and Manchu. It is still 
China’s capital and the resident city of 
Yiian-shi-kai, first President of China. 
The Emperor Yung-l6 is further remem- 
bered as the builder of the “Imperial 
City,” which stands Tartar 
City of Peking; as the builder of part of 
the huge city walls and the beautiful 
“Temple of Heaven” in 1421. Under 
him too, in 1411, the “Great Bell of 
Peking”’ was cast. 


inside the 
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One approaches the yellow tiled en- 
trance-gate of Shang-ling through a grove 
of fine trees. The stone path is broken 
and covered with weeds, for of late, owing 
to the fact that the yearly offerings to 
the Imperial spirits have been discon- 
tinued and the site left to the care of 
superannuated guardians, the destruction 
of the Ming temples has been going on 
apace. 

No tourist thinks of returning without 
one or more of the ‘“‘Imperial yellow” tiles 
from temple roof or wall. To supply this 
demand hundreds of beautiful tiles are 
destroyed every year. Indeed, where one 
intact tile is dislodged, a score or more are 
ruined. The temple precinct of Yung-lé, 
for instance, is covered with a litter of 
tile and marble debris, at least half a 
foot deep. 

The entrance to the temple precinct 
of the tomb of the Emperor is through a 
triplearched gate, solidly built of red brick 
and marble and capped with a low roof of 
orange-vellow tiles. Similar tiles crown the 
high wall enclosing the temple precinct, 
which latter is ornamented with many fine 
cedars and Peking pines. Within, the evi- 
dences of neglect are even more apparent. 
The white marble paths and tree-set 
spaces are wellnigh hidden and choked 
with rank and riotous weeds and grasses. 
A lonely altar stands to the right of the 
first court, a small altar of burnt-offerings, 
whose four sides are enriched with a fac- 
ing of lustrous green-glazed bricks. The 
tiles of its sharply inclined roof, and the 
huge six-clawed dragons which twist and 
turn upon its summit, are of dense yellow- 
ish earthen-ware, covered with a brilliant 
glaze of deep orange. In front stands 
the true entrance-gate of the temple (fig. 
1), a gate somewhat similar in design to 
the first but of far grander proportions. 
This is similarly surmounted by a double 
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roof covered with the gorgeous “‘ Imperial 
yellow’ tiles. A line of birds and dragons 
in high relief stands at each corner of the 
two roofs. 

The great temple beyond, called Ling- 
gen-tien, or ‘Monument of Good Wishes 
for the Spirits of the Emperors’”’ (fig. 7), 
is approached by three white marble paths. 
A terrace of splendid white marble fronts 
the structure which is oblong and capped 
by a long roof of heavy yellow tiles. 
Within the gloomy interior forty huge 
cedar columns support the rafters and the 
great weight of the tiled roof. These col- 
umns are 323 feet in height, about four 
feet in diameter, and embellished with a 
thick coat of deep red lacquer. The hall 
itself is nearly 200 feet in length, and 80 
in width. To right and left of the en- 
trance stand a pair of bronze k6rdé, or 
incense-burners, and, in front, a low table 
inscribed with the name of the deceased 
Emperor. The building on the whole is 
a good example of Ming architecture, yet 


we miss the far grander sweep of the 
earlier T’ang roofs. 

Passing through the temple we reach 
a third court planted with pines, cedars 
and other trees, whose trunks have been 
scraped and silvered. A path, paved with 
marble slabs, leads past a small white 
marble arch to a marble funerary-altar 
upon which stands a white marble in- 
cense-burner, two large candle-sticks, and 
two marble flower-vases. These imme- 
diately face a square red-brick tower, 
crowned with a red-tiled roof in two tiers. 
The entrance to the tower is by a marble 
arched gate. It conducts to a huge mar- 
ble stela and battlemented wall, which 
latter encircles the tower about half-way 
up. From the back of this tower, one 
gazes down upon the huge tree-set mound 
or tumulus, beneath which lie the ashes of 
Yung-l6, greatest Emperor of the Ming 
Dynasty. 


Chicago, Ill. 


PLINY’S VILLA “COMEDY” ON LAKE COMO 


WALTON BROOKS McDANIEL 


MONG other privileges which Pliny 

the Younger enjoyed as a man 

of wealth was the possession of several 
vacation homes in the region of Lake 
Como, the Eden of Lombardy. The 
precise location of these has been as 
difficult for the classical student to deter- 
mine as the site of the Earthly Paradise 
for the Biblical. Speaking generally, we 
may assume that an ancient millionaire 
who united the joys of personal indulgence 
with those of a profuse philanthropy in 
the extreme that Pliny did would have 
acquired at least some of the best points 
of view on the lake. Those that scholars 


have usually selected as the sites of the 
villas which Pliny called his “Tragedy” 
and his ‘“‘Comedy,” the promontories of 
Bellagio and Lavedo respectively, are 
scarcely to be surpassed in beauty on 
Como or on any other sheet of water. 

Our author’s description of these estates 
is, however, just enough lacking in defi- 
niteness to be tantalizing. Recalling the 
fact that the tragic actor wore a special 
sort of foot-covering, the buskin, which 
gave him more than mortal stature, while 
the comedian wore in contrast the low 
sock, Pliny called the villa that crowned a 
rocky height commanding a wide prospect 
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over the water “ Tragoedia” and the other 
lying at the level of the lake and in con- 
tact with it, “Comoedia.” Both re- 
minded him of Baiae, the most famous 
and fashionable watering place of ancient 
Italy; for there villas not only lined 
the high ground overlooking the Bay of 
Naples, but were built on artificial foun- 
dations far out into the sea itself. The 
lofty ridge on which Tragedy was built 
separated two bays, while his low-lying 
villa embraced a bay of its own with a 
gentle curve. While the former was quite 
out of reach of the waves, Comedy actu- 
ally broke them. From the villa that 
stood on buskins you could look down on 
the people fishing, but in the other you 
could treat your sofa as if it were a boat 
and throw a hook and line out of the 
window into the very midst of prospective 
victims. Such luxurious fishing is still 
possible on Lake Como, and the small 
boy angling from his front piazza is a 
familiar sight. 

Now, that a consensus of scholars fixes 
upon Bellagio (fig. 1) and more precisely 
upon the grounds of the Villa Serbelloni 
(fig. 2) as the site of Tragedy is perhaps 
not surprising, since the lake on both 
sides of that particular promontory forms 
slight bays and the other conditions are 
adequately fulfilled. But our account of 
Comedy is obviously less definitive. After 
I had passed over almost every rod of 
Como’s shores on foot and skirted their 
entire extent by water, I felt that more 
than one locality might be presented as 
a candidate for the distinction of having 
been its site. Jf scholars have inclined 
to choose the little bay at Lenno on the 
western coast of the lake, it is perhaps 
quite as much because the surroundings 
are so exquisite as because some ancient 
columns found on that spot suggest the 
former existence there of a Roman edifice. 


As a matter of fact, popular story will 
have it that in the winter season when the 
waters of Como are at their lowest stage 
one may descry beneath the surface the 
ruined walls of Comedy itself, but no 
amount of cross-questioning of my boat- 
men made them willing to father that 
particular mendacity, if such it be, nor 
have I while either rowing or swimming 
been able to see any man-made structure 
in this portion of the lake. No doubt the 
searcher should have the same eye of faith 
as he who would seek in the Lago di Garda 
the lost town Benacus. But it would be 
a sorry lake, indeed, in this section of 
Italy that could not vaunt a subaqueous 
village, a migratory Madonna, a cliff from 
which lovers leap or are pushed, or at the 
very least an uncaught but clearly seen 
leviathan of the deep. 

The bay formed by the Penisola di 
Lavedo clearly appears with the Villa 
Delmati and the boathouse to mark the 
limits of the curving stretch of shore 
that Comedy followed. It was slightly 
to the left of the boathouse that the an- 
tique columns were discovered and here 
back of the beach there is today a silvan 
walk beneath the finest trees I have found 
on Como’s shores, replacing, we may 
suppose, that ‘‘most spacious xystus” 
of which Pliny speaks with pride. The 
woods extend over so much of the head- 
land that as one looks down upon it 
from the heights back of Campo, it seems 
a solid triangle of dark green pointing 
across the lake to Lezzeno. The southern 
side is far more rocky, as figure 3 shows. 
The outer point of the triangle is the well 
known Punta del Balbianello, tipt by 
Como’s most picturesque residence, the 
Villa Arconati. Nobody has ever passed 
its towers, loggia, balustrades, gardens 
and tiny harbor without a thrill of delight. 
And yet for more than thirty vears the 
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former Parisian actress who owns it has 
left it unoccupied. She offers it for sale, 
but whenever a customer is ready to pay 
her extortionate price, she repents and 
withdraws it. According to local gossip 
she is in perpetual dread lest some Ameri- 
can millionaire should purchase it through 
an agent and then transport it stone by 
stone to grace the purlieus of Newport or 
some other “Tartare américain.” 

If you disembark at the nearest steam- 
boat landing, Campo, vou find yourself 
in one of the few localities in this portion 
of Como where you may spend entire 
months with no compatriot’s face to 
mar the scenery, no English voice to dese- 
crate the Italian tongue except your own. 
Here the Comasque people, always charm- 
ing, are at their best. In many a retired 
nook you will be tempted to exclaim 
with Pliny: O mare, o litus verum secre- 
tumque yoveder quam multa invenitis, 
quam multa dictatis, nor will your 
Muse-inspired thoughts suffer any per- 
turbation, if you deposit on the rocks all 
material tokens of your civilization and 
plunge into the transparent waters. At 
any rate in July and August there is no 
witness to eye askance your Roman garb, 
no frigidity in the lake itself to hasten 
your return to clothes and the aprication 
that the ancients loved. Should you be 
sentimental, you will enjoy even an extra 
satisfaction in cleaving waters which 
once, let us hope, laved the olive skin of 
the immortal Pliny himself. 

Campo has such narrow streets that 
the sun barely enters some of them at 
all, but back of it there is a sweep of open 
country which the lakeshore can hardly 
duplicate except at Dervio and at Como’s 
three ends. At Dervio descendants of 
those Britons whom the Roman legion- 
aries of Pliny’s day were humbling to sub- 
jection have actually laid out golf links, 


but no such substitute for sport has yet 
desecrated the meadows of Campo. In 
this neighborhood it is rather “mora” 
that should be reckoned as much the 
national game as some two millenia ago 
when Roman players flashed their fingers 
in each other’s faces and filled the air 
with yells. 

Back of Campo we should perhaps 
Jocate some of Pliny’s numerous farms. 
These vielded him income when tender- 
heartedness towards his ever querulous 
tenants did not make him too forgetful 
that be was after all a Roman landlord. 
The lanes which now separate the prolific 
vineyards and the olive orchards of silvery 
gray, when they run at right angles to 
the lake, lead to a mountain wall that 
taxes wind and muscle to scale. But there 
is many a quaint house, old church, castle 
tower or monastery to lure the pedestrian 
on his further way. The final panorama 
is an unforgettable reward. Up the lake 
and in the early summer, backed in the 
ultimate distance by snow-capt peaks, the 
peninsula that ends in Bellagio is promi- 
nent in the landscape, and it requires but 
little fancy to visualize Pliny’s Tragedy 
gleaming in the sunlight above the town. 
In the other direction the eye naturally 
looks for that more modern Villa Pliniana 
in the bight of Molina which conceals in 
its courtyard the same intermittent spring 
about which Pliny discourses so charm- 
ingly but also so fatuously that we 
are confident physics was not one of the 
“snap courses” that he took in college. 
Unfortunately however, it is out of our 
range of vision, and one must content 
himself with a nearer object of interest 
to the student of Pliny, the only island 
that Como possesses, the Isola Comacina. 

Comacina is lofty enough to make the 
water on the landward side so smooth 
that it is known locally as the “Bay of 
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Oil.””. In Latin the narrow strip of lake 
could have been appropriately enough 
called ‘‘euripus’’ in memory of the 
wel] known straits between Euboea and 
Boeotia, and since that is the very term 


and of interpreting euripus as merely an 
artificial canal that adorned his property. 

The island retains today only a single 
church of the nine which once chequered 
its surface and little else besides, but in 





FIG. 4. CAMPO—THE OSPEDALETTO. 


which Pliny uses of a body of water in or 
near the estate of his friend Caninius 
Rufus, some would locate his villa here 
between Sala and Campo. But there 
are cogent reasons for placing it rather in 
the suburbs of the town of Como itself 


the gory days of old it was a well popu- 
lated stronghold and such an asylum for 
the oppressed that it was called Christ- 
opolis, the City of Christ. Among its 
refugees were those Magistri Comacini, 
the master workmen, architects and 











FIG. 5. 


builders of the Middle Ages on whom the 
Lombardic conquerors had to depend for 
the building of their churches when they 
had become Christian enough to need 
them. 

The neighborhood of Campo has one 
other memento of mediaeval days, an 
ancient belfry, the Ospedaletto (fig. 4), 
the last relic, so they say, of a bospice 
for the pilgrims on their way to the Holy 
Land. 

Directly across the lake from the sup- 
posed site of Comedy the scenery is prob- 
ably much the same as met the eyes of 
Pliny; for the sheer mountainous shore to 
the north of Lezzeno remains uninhabit- 
able and much of it will become accessi- 
ble only with the completion of the new 
road that lines the cliff so conspicuously in 
the picture. 

Lezzeno itself is characterized proverb- 
ially as a “place possessed of an evil fate 


in as much as it never sees the sun in 
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MONASTERY OF THE 11TH CENTURY, SAN BENEDETTO 


But 
the very fact that this extraordinarily 


winter nor the moon in summer.” 


overshadowed village cannot the 
moon in July and August gives the so- 
journer at Campo a special display of 
night scenery that can never pass from 
memory. For the “orbed maiden with 
white fire laden,” coming up behind the 
mountains that overtop Lezzeno, first 
silhouettes them against a glowing sky 
and then moves majestically along their 
rim, gradually higher and higher, until the 
waters receive the full effulgence of her 
radiant beauty. 

The imaginative can readily sympathize 
with Pliny in his joy at leaving Rome or 
even his somewhat vexing life at Comum 
for his rustic retreats. He himself lists 
the occupations of his Larian home as 
hunting, fishing and studying. The last 
seems to have been his chief ecstasy. 
Even the awful eruption of Vesuvius 
could not deter him from his perusal of 
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Livy—a fact of which no Freshman of 
today can be convinced—and nothing in 
the character of his uncle, Pliny the 
Elder, so excited his admiration as his 
intemperance in study. This our reader 
will recall was so extreme that he used to 
read or have someone read to him during 
almost every waking minute, continuing 
his literary labors even at his daily bath at 
which he relinquished them only for the 
brief but wasteful moments when he 
was actually splashing in the water. 

Fishing is still a possible pastime on 
Lake Como. There are even natives who 
without having it asa profession make it 
their only observable occupation; for the 
sedentary capacity of an Italian with a 
fishpole in his hand is only comparable 
to that of our southern negro. 

The second amusement of Pliny’s day, 
hunting, may also be enjoyed by 
those who can find any satisfaction in 
taking the life of happy and harmless 
animalcula; for Como now boasts of 
hardly any beasts that could be properly 
termed animalia. The most ferocious 
creature that one is at all likely to meet, 
barring always the flea, is the frolicsome 
rabbit. He has abundant sparsely set- 
tled country to secamper over. In Pliny’s 
time, however, Italy’s fiercest beast, the 
wild boar, haunted the Comasque coun- 
trv. We have his own description of a 
hunt during which he seems to have killed 
either personally or by proxy no fewer 
than three of these dangerous animals in a 
manner that wholly accorded with the 
spirit of ancient sportsmanship, which 
would have welcomed dynamiting fish in 
a stock pond or shooting wild fowl off the 
surface of a bay with a gattling gun— 
provided only one got the game. Pliny’s 
share in the chase was to deposit himself 
varefully and comfortably on the safe side 
of the hunting nets into which the boar 


was to be driven, no doubt with a flask of 
that Dutch courage which he specifies as 
a part of the paraphernalia of an expedi- 
tion. And so we may picture him among 
the ancestors of the chestnut trees that 
spring so thickly back of Campo, awaiting 
the meeting of the boar not witha hunting 
spear or lance at hand, but, as he tells 
Tacitus, with his stilus and writing- 
tablets. Something, at any rate, he was 
bound to bring back from his hunt, even 
if it were only an original idea—one of his 
rarest captures! 

To enter this wild country today one 
should seek the break in the range of hills 
where the torrent of San Benedetto issues 
(when it has water enough) from the steep 

valley that bears that name. The land- 
mark for many a mile around is a famous 
pilgrim church, il Santuario del Soccorso, 
which towers at the entrance on the left. 
With this is associated a wonder-story 
which Pliny would have accepted with 
delight. For it contains an image of the 
Virgin Mary which a little deafmute girl 
chanced upon many centuries ago in a 
tiny grotto on the mountain where she was 
watching her flock. Her reward was the 
recovery of speech. The pious folk at 
once housed their new Madonna in a 
shrine, but when her fame grew, they 
thought she should lodge in a more 
accessible church on the island of Coma- 
cina and so transported her there. This, 
however, was not the Virgin’s wish, and 
she showed her displeasure so often by 
returning with no help of human hands to 
her humbler home on the mountain that 
at last they let her stay. And so it is 
that hundreds annually pay her homage 
there on high, praying at each of fourteen 
shrines that mark the stages of their up- 
ward climb for the strength to arrive. 

Far up this valley there is another 
sacred structure which makes an emo- 
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FIG. 6. SAN BENEDETTO 
tional appeal second perhaps to none in 
all the Amid a 
silence portentous 


Comasque 
that is for 
Italy you come upon an utterly deserted 


country. 
almost 


monastery of the eleventh century, San 
Benedetto (fig. 5). 
construction and excellent state of repair 


Its rarely primitive 


invite the imagination to people its tiny 
chapel with the ascetics who once gathered 
their sustenance on the overhanging hill- 
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THE CHAPEL AND OVERHANGING HILLSIDES. 


side (fig. 6). From its lofty position close 
to a precipice you look back over all the 
miles that you have come, and there is 
hardly anything in the landscape except 
the barely visible tower of the Santuario 


in the opening notch to disturb the fancy 


that Pliny himself may be strolling up the 
valley from his villa Comedy on the far 
distant marge of Como. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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THE GERMAN EXCAVATIONS AT BA‘ALBEK. 


LEWIS BAYLES PATON 


HE town of Ba‘albek is picturesquely 
located in the center of the plain 
of Coele-Syria, midway between Beirit 
and Damascus. To the west rise the 
snow-capped peaks of Mt. Lebanon; to 
the east the red sandstone summits of the 
Anti-Lebanon. Its spring is one of the 
finest and most copious water supplies in 
Syria and must early have made it an 
attractive site for human settlements. 

The modern Arabic name Ba‘albek is 
very ancient, as is shown by the mention 
of a place called Balbiki both in the 
Egyptian and the Assyrian inscriptions. 
The first element of the name is evidently 
the old Semitic divine title ba‘al, “pro- 
prietor,”’ and shows that one of the 
numerous bé’dlim, or local numina of the 
Semitic world, was originally worshipped 
here. This view is confirmed by the fact 
that the Chronicon Paschale (i. 561) 
states that a title of the god of Ba‘albek, 
was Balanios, i.e., ba‘al-an, “our ba‘al.’”’ 
The second element bek in the name of the 
place is obscure, so that it is impossible to 
say of what physical object this particular 
ba‘al was originally “the proprietor.” The 
Greeks identified him with Helios, hence 
the Greek name of the place, Heliopolis. 
The Romans identified him with Jupiter, 
hence his Latin title Jupiter Heliopoli- 
tanus. He is depicted as a_beardless 
youth, dressed in armor; holding in his 
right hand a whip with which he drives 
two bulls, and in his left hand, a thunder- 
bolt and ears of wheat. 

The present temple was begun by An- 
toninus Pius (138-161 A.D.) and was 
finished by Caracalla (211-217 A.D.). 
In the following century it was badly 
damaged by earthquakes, and it was 


destroyed by Theodosius (397 A.D.), 
who built a church on its site. The 
Arabs used the ruins as a fortress through- 
out the middle ages, and through their 
wars added to its demolition. 

The excavation of the site was begun 
by the German government in 1898 and 
has extended over a number of years. It 
was my privilege to visit Ba‘albek at a 
late stage of these excavations and to 
study them at first hand. The results of 
the excavations are not so very recent, 
still I believe that they have not hith- 
erto been published with illustrations in 
America. 

One of the chief results of excavation 
has been the disclosure of the original 
ground-plan of the temple-complex (fig. 2). 
The buildings stood upon a raised platform 
that was enclosed with a massive retaining 
wall. Instead of filling in this area with 
arth, arched vaults were constructed 
that were used as shops and storehouses. 
The sacred enclosure was reached by a 
grand staircase at the eastern end, at the 
head of which stood the Propylaea, con- 
sisting of a portico flanked by two towers. 
Within this was an hexagonal Forecourt 
from which three doors Jed into the Great 
Court of the Altar (fig. 1). In the center 
of this court over the altar one sees the 
ground-plan of the later Basilica of Theo- 
dosius. On the west side of this court a 
flight of steps and a single portal led up 
to the Temple Court. Here, in line with 
the axis of the sanctuary, stood the Great 
Temple, traditionally called ‘the Temple 
of the Sun,” but now known to have been 
dedicated to Jupiter and all the gods of 
Heliopolis. South of this lay a smaller 
temple, traditionally called “the Temple 
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BA’ALBEK—GENERAL VIEW. 


A. 


FIG. 


THE GERMAN EXCAV 


of Baal,” but now known to have been 
dedicated to Bacchus (fig. 5) 

The lowest course of the outer retaining 
wall consisted of moderate-sized stones. 
Above these came three courses of stones, 
each about thirteen feet in length. The 
middle courses remain only on the western 
side, and there consist of three of the 
largest stones ever used by builders. One 
is sixty-four feet long, another sixty-three 
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which the other stones were obtained. 
How these gigantic blocks were trans- 
ported and raised to a height of twenty- 
six feet in order to rest upon the lower 
courses, is an unsolved problem. The 
method of quarrying by which they were 
cut out like columns from the native rock 
and then split off may still be studied in 
situ. 

The ancient grand staircase on the east 
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FIG. 2. GROUND PLAN OF THE TEMPLE AREA 


and one-half and the third sixty-two and 
one-half. All are about thirteen feet 
high and ten feet thick. The inner sur- 
face of one of these stones has been ex- 
posed by the excavations on the west side 
of the Temple Court. From these remark- 
able stones the temple probably received 
its ancient designation of Trilithon. <A 
similar stone (fig. 3) seventy by fourteen 
by thirteen feet and weighing at least one 
thousand tons remains in the quarry from 


has entirely disappeared. The Propy- 
laea consist of a portico about two hun- 
dred feet long with massive towers at the 
ends. In front of the portico stood twelve 
columns. The towers were ornamented 
by a moulding running around them at 
the same height as the portico. <A lofty 
central doorway and two smaller side 
doors gave access to the hexagonal Fore- 
court which was about two bundred feet 
in diameter. It was surrounded with a 
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FIG. 3. GREAT STONE IN QUARRY. 


double colonnade and exedrae on the 
four sides where there were no gates. 

The court of the Altar, which is about 
four hundred and forty feet square, was 
surrounded with a colonnade of polished 
granite columns; and along the walls 
were exedrae, or lateral chambers, that 
were alternately square and semicircular. 
The workmanship of these exedrae is 
exquisitely beautiful. In the center of 
this court stood the huge altar, half of 
which is still visible with the steps by 
which it was ascended. The other half 
was destroyed at the time of the erection 
of the basilica of Theodosius. 

West of the altar a flight of sixteen steps 
leads to the upper terrace on which the 
At the head of this broad 
staircase were three semicircular apses, 


temple stood. 


the central one of which was pierced by 
a portal leading to the inner court. 
Through this portal one obtains a glimpse 
of part of the columns on the south side 


of the great temple that. still remain 
standing. 

The Great Temple, which was dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Heliopolitanus and all 
the gods of Heliopolis stood in the center 
of the inner court longitudinally to the 
Its stylo- 
bate was raised forty-four and one-half 
feet above the natural level of the plain 
and twenty-three feet above the court of 
the altar. To attain this elevation massive 


axis of the temple-complex. 


and expensive substructures were neces- 
sary. The space between the temple 
foundations and the enclosing wall of the 
court, a distance of about thirty-three 
feet, was filled in with blocks of stone that 
for centuries have served as a quarry for 
the people of Ba‘albek. The stylobate 
had a length of three hundred feet and a 
breadth of one hundred and fifty feet. 
The temple was peripteral, with nineteen 
columns on each side and ten on each end. 
The columns (fig. 4) are of yellow sand- 
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stone, seven and one-half feet in diameter 
and over sixty feet in height. They are con- 
structed in three pieces clamped together 
with iron, and the efforts of the Turks 
to dig out the iron have contributed 
largely to the ruin of the edifice. The 
columns do not taper and are not fluted. 
They are surmounted with Corinthian 
vapitals. The architrave is in three sec- 
tions. Above it is a frieze with a row of 
corbels bearing small lions. 

The Temple of Bacchus (fig. 5) stands to 
the south of the Temple of Jupiter on a 
stylobate of its own, lower than that of 
the main temple and unconnected with it. 
It had no court, and was entered from the 
east by a staircase that led directly to the 
main portal. This is the best preserved 
and most beautiful of all the classical edi- 
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PORTICO, TEMPLE OF BACCHUS. 


The peristyle had fifteen 
columns on the sides and nine on the ends. 

The Portico (fig. 6) at the eastern end, of 
which only a fragment remains, had one 
row of smooth columns, and back of this a 
row of fluted columns, except on the ends 
where the columns coincided with the 
peristyle. Opposite to the end of each of 
the projecting side-walls of the cella was 
also a fluted column. 

The grand portal of the temple is a 
beautiful work of art. The door-posts are 
varved with vines, clusters of grapes, gar- 
lands and other emblems of Bacchus. The 
side-walls of the interior (fig. 7) are deco- 
rated with six fluted semi-columns, while 
the spaces between are divided into panels, 
the upper one square, the lower ones arched. 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 


fices in Syria. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF RHEIMS 


The Rheims Cathedral of Nétre Dame, priceless jewel of Gothic architecture, historic place of coronation of the Kings 
of France, intimately associated with the story of Joan of Arc, characterized by an eminent French archaeologist as 
“Le Parthénon de nétre Architecture Nationale’’—has according to report suffered considerable damage during the 
present war. The present basilica was built 1212-1215. The facade, with its twin towers, great central rose-windows 
and three canopied portals covered with thirteenth century statues and reliefs, was regarded by many authorities _as 


the finest produced during the middle ages. 








MODERN MASTERPIECES OF CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE 
Il. TEMPLE OF THE SCOTTISH RITE (WASHINGTON) 

We present as the third of our series who was assisted by Elliott Woods, 

of ‘‘Modern Masterpieces of Classical architect and superintendent of the 

Architecture,” the recently completed Capitol. The building is an imposing 











“House of the Temple” erected by the structure of white marble with frontage 
Supreme Council of the Ancient and and depth of about 156 feet and height 
Accepted Scottish Rite Freemasonry at of 150 feet from the street level. The 
the corner of Sixteenth and 8 Streets, in total cost was about $1,000,000. The 
the City of Washington. The archi- entrance is flanked on each side by two 
tect was John Russell Pope of New York, giant sphinxes. 
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MODERN MASTERPIECES OF 


The classic design of the building is 
derived from the plan of the celebrated 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus which was 
regarded in antiquity as one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. The 
Mausoleum was planned as a monument 
to King Mausolus and his sister wife, 
Queen Artemisia, and after the King’s 
death (351 B. C.) was completed by his 
widow. Owing to its wide fame the name 
became generic, as in the Mausoleum of 
Augustus in the Campus Martius at 







Restoration of Felix Adler 
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remains yields the picture of a noble 
quadrangular peristyle of Ionic columns 
resting on a high basement, together 
constituting two stories, above which 
rises a pyramid of twenty-four steps 
bearing at its apex 140 feet above the 
ground, a colossal four horse chariot, 
in which stood bronze statues of the 
royal pair. The second story, surrounded 
by the colonnade was doubtless a temple 
in which the King and Queen received 
the honor of hero-gods. The pyramid, 
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THE MAUSOLEUM OF HALICARNASSUS. 


Rome and the Mausoleum of Hadrian, 
now the Castle of San Angelo. As late 
as the fifteenth century the original 
Mausoleum maintained its pristine splen- 
dor, when it fell a victim to the vandalism 
of the Knights of St. John, and later 
invaders. The blocks of the frieze which 
in 1846 found their way to the British 
Museum aroused great interest and in 
1856 a careful excavation of the site was 
made. Several attempts have been made 
to restore the original plan, of which 
that of Adler is among the best. The 
most probable interpretation of the 


in deference to the ancient usage of 
Egypt, formed a fitting symbol for the 
resting place of kings. 

Four renowned artists, Scopas, Bryaxis, 
Timotheus and Leochares, embellished 
the exterior. When Queen Artemisia died 
(348 B. C.) before the work was done, 
“They did not,” says Pliny, “abandon 
their tasks till all was finished, esteem- 
ing it at once a memorial of their own 
fame and of the plastic art; and to 
this day one cannot say which has ex- 
celled.” 

M. C. 








THE PROPOSED AMERICAN 


Owing to the vast importance of the 
subject, the editors devote the entire 
space for “Current News and Notes” in 
this issue of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY to a 
series of paragraphs furnished by Mr. 
Langdon Warner, the Director, who has 
just returned home and is now preparing 
his report for the consideration of the 
Managing Committee of the proposed 
American School in China and the Council 
of the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica. In future numbers we shall present 
illustrated articles giving some interest- 
ing results of Mr. Warner’s explorations. 


CURRENT NEWS AND NOTES 


SCHOOL OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN PEKING 


The Director left the United States 
early in June 1913. After visiting nu- 
merous important European Museums and 
all the private collections of Oriental 
objects which were available, and after 
consulting with French, German, Eng- 
lish and Russian scholars on the subject 
of the school, he left Europe for the East 
by the trans-Siberian Railway. A month 
was spent in Korea at work in the re- 
markable little Museum at Seoul, where 
the Japanese staff proved themselves 
most eager to codperate with the work of 
the proposed school. 


Codperation of the Chinese Government 


From Korea headquarters were moved 
to Peking 
was made 
the School. 
dent Yuan Shih K’ai expressed not only 
his official approval of the plans presented 
to him, but a lively personal interest in 
the subject. The President further said 
that he welcomed the idea that American 


and the Chinese government 
acquainted with the plans of 
In a private interview Presi- 


scholars should work in connection with 
Chinese, and found pleasure in the fact 
that China might have an opportunity to 
show the same courtesies to young men 
in pursuit of knowledge which America 
has shown to the college students who 
have come to the West on the returned 
indemnity fund. He eagerly took up 
with the idea of preservation of China’s 
priceless monuments which have lately 
suffered so much at the hands cf native 
and foreign vandals. 

H. E. Mr. Sun Pao Ch’i, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, showed active interest 
in our proposals. 
132 


He had several pro- 


longed talks with the Director and in- 
vited to meet him some twenty represen- 
tative Chinese scholars and art collec- 
tors at a dinner in the official residence. 
Out of this dinner sprang a most inter- 
esting series of consultations in which the 
Chinese point of view was shown to be 
identical with that of America. One of 
these gentlemen drew up a memorial on 
the subject of the protection of Chinese 
monuments which was forthwith sent to 
the President of the Republic of China; 
and in conjunction with two others of this 
friendly group, H. E. the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs made tentative plans for 
the gift, by the government, to the pro- 
posed school, of some large temple or 
official residence to be used for a perma- 
nent headquarters. From all of these 
interested Chinese gentlemen the Di- 
rector received valuable sugges- 
tions concerning the character and loca- 
tion of the archaeological sites which he 
afterward visited. 
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Fifth Century Cave Chapels in Southern Manchuria 


As the weather was fast becoming cold 
for northern travel the next month was 
spent in a trip to Southern Manchuria 
where literary evidence pointed to the 
existence of some cave chapels of the late 
fifth century. After some search these 
caves were found and measured and pho- 
tographed. Although much damaged by 
“restorations” at the hands of the village 
authorities, enough existed to prove be- 
yond doubt the period of the work even 
if there had not been two important in- 


scriptions, one dated A.D. 499 and the 
other A.D. 501 in our chronology. The 
importance of this link in the great 
trade- and culture-route from India 
clear through China to Korea and 
Japan, will be understood in the light 
of the fact that this small set of chapels 
is the only known example of the art of 
that period nearer than the grottoes of 
Lung Men in Honan Province and the 
others of the same character at Tatung- 
Fu. 


Visit to Indo-China 


At Shanghai and Hongkong private 
collections owned by both natives and 
foreign residents were examined. Then 
the Director shaped his course to Indo- 
China and spent three most instructive 
weeks at the Ecole Frangaise d’ Extreme 
Orient in Hanoi. To the learned staff 
of that school he is particularly indebted 
for the generous way in which they not 
only volunteered coéperation in the fu- 


ture, but allowed him to obtain a first 
hand knowledge of their own admirable 
institution; one which the proposed 
American school in Peking could not do 
better than to imitate. He was par- 
ticularly struck with the high standard 
of their publications which are by far 
the most scholarly which have ever been 
produced in the various branches of 
Further Oriental investigation. 


Buddhist Art of the Fifth Century 


After an enthralling visit to the ruins 
of Khmere civilization in Cambodia, 
a review was made of the early cul- 
tures in the river basins of the Huang 
and the Yangtse. The report which is 
shortly to be submitted will contain a 
publication of the cave chapels of Kung 
Hsien noticed by Chavannes (Mission 


Archéologique dans la Chine Septen- 
trionale) but now for the first time thor- 
oughly measured and photographed. A 
full set of rubbings was made of the re- 
markable fifth century bas-reliefs and 
many points were brought to light which 
have important bearing on the Buddhist 
art of that Golden Age. 


Ceramics of the T’ang, Sung and Yuan Dynasties 


In the ancient cities of the Hoang Ho 
Valley remain many pottery kiln sites 
from which it is expected to gather mate- 
rial concerning the ceramics of the T’ang, 
Sung and Yuan dynasties. Notes were 


made of the location of these kilns and 
examples of their early products were 
collected, but the disturbed state of the 
country prevented a visit to the most 
important. 


In a small village near Changte Fu on 
the Peking-Hankow Railway the actual 
of the 
bones” which have been a puzzle to Sino- 


provenance engraved ‘‘oracle 


logues was finally established. These are 
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Early Specimens of Chinese Writing 






perhaps the earliest specimens of Chinese 
writing, and a decorated piece of pottery 
occurring with the bones bids fair to give 
us the first reliable clue to the date to 
which they should be ascribed. 


Early Traces of the Civilization of Genghis Khan 


After more privately owned collections 
were visited an opportunity occurred 
for the Director to cross Mangolia with a 
caravan to Urga under exceptional cir- 
cumstances. This he decided to do, and 
successfully reached Urga, the capital 
of Mongolia, after forty-five days on the 
In Outer Mongolia the 
problems which arrest the attention of the 


Gobi desert. 


archaeologist and the anthropologist are 
too numerous to mention. It will be 
sufficient to say that, aside from the 
study of the various complications of 
Mongol tribes, there remain traces of 
the civilization of Ghengis Khan before 
the Mongol conquerors had themselves 
been overcome by the civilization of 
China. 


Interest of Russian Scholars 


Returning by way of Petrograd, the 
Director was fortunate in having ten 
days to work among collections of the 
Alexander III Museum, and still more so 
in the inspiration which he received from 
the Russian The suggestions 
to future for the 
which were received from these gentle- 
valuable any 
single result of the sixteen months in- 
vestigations. With the 
offered by them and the use of the 
material which they have already gath- 
ered, we can confidently rely on the 
most important of field work 
undertaken along the great trade routes 


scholars. 


activities school 


as 
men are perhaps as 


as 


codperation 


results 


of China and Turkestan to the Indian 
frontier. 

To sum up it may be said that during 
the whole expedition the Director found 
a genuine welcome for the proposed 
American school from the scholars of the 
East and the West. His path was 
smoothed by the interest taken in the 
project by the Hon. E. T. Williams 
then Chargé d’ Affaires in Peking and by 
Dr. Reinsch, present Minister. 
Without their scholarly appreciation of 
the problems and their personal endeav- 
ors to aid, the mission could not have 
brought back the mass of material which 
will shortly be made public. 


our 


CORRIGENDA TO NO. 2 


On p. 55 of the last number of ArT AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY the reference to figure 2 
should be omitted, since that is Boreovicus 








(Housestead’s) and not Birdoswaid (Am- 


bloganna). P. 89 read p. 49 for p. 48, and 
p. 90 read Panathenaic for Panathanaice. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


GREEK SCULPTURE AND Mopern Art. 
By Sir Charles Waldstein. Pp. xii 
+70; plates LXXVIII. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1914. 

The title of this book would indicate 
that the subject was the great influence 
of Greek sculpture. on modern art, but 

Rodin is about the only modern sculptor 

who is discussed at any length; so that 

the field is still open for a larger book on 
classical influences in modern art. How- 
ever, we are very grateful to Sir Charles 

Waldstein for printing two suggestive 

and inspiring lectures which he de- 

livered in February, 1913, to the stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy Art School, 
and which will be useful not only to 
students of art, but also to the general 
public. In an appendix are added from 

The Times a criticism of these lectures 

and Waldstein’s reply. An index and 

seventy-eight good illustrations complete 
the small volume. In general photo- 
graphs from the original would be prefer- 

able to those of casts, as in plates XIV, 

XXIV, XLIII; and the new restoration 

of the statues of Demosthenes and of 

Laocoon should be given in plates LX XI 

and LXXIV. In the first lecture tech- 

nique is discussed, and in the second the 
subject-matter of art. The conclusion 
is that ancient art had superior technique 
and superior power of selection. Wald- 
stein’s remarks, however, apply mainly 
to Greek sculpture before Alexander, 
and he forgets that in the Hellenistic 

Age there were works nearly as ugly as 

Rodin’s La Vieille Heaulmiére, which he 

labels an artistic mistake. However, 

modern artists would do well to study 
the universality of Greek art, which 
fused naturalism and idealism; and to 


heed Waldstein’s command to develop 
the Sense of Beauty, and his criticism 
of what he aptly calls ‘the doctrine of 
artistic equivalence in nature and life.” 

There are some theories which most 
scholars would not accept; but these 
theories and a few minor errors do not 
really mar these lectures, which show a 
high appreciation of the masterpieces 
of ancient and modern art. 


D. M. B. 


GREEK AND ROMAN ScuLpTuRE. By A. 
Furtwingler and H. L. Urlichs, 
translated by Horace Taylor, New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 

This is a translation of the third and 
enlarged edition of the convenient abridg- 
ment which appeared in German in 1898, 
of Furtwingler’s MONUMENTS OF GREEK 
AND ROMAN ScuLPTURE, published in 
folio form. The work still preserves its 
character as a collection of monuments, 
presenting the text and illustrations in 
ten groups arranged from an historical 
point of view. The subjects of the ten 
groups are as follows: 1. Ancient Art. 
2. Statues of Gods in the Fifth Cen- 
tury. 3. Other Sculptures of the Fifth 
Century. 4. Fourth Century Sculpture. 
5. Greek Statues of Athletes. 6. Tombs. 
7. Groups. 8. Hellenistic Art. 9. His- 
torical Art of the Romans. 10. Greek 
and Roman Portraits. Each group is 
preceded by a comprehensive sketch 
of the various examples from some point 
of view that gives unity to the whole, and 
»ach monument has its own appropriate 
description. 

The work is a most valuable book of 
reference for every student of sculpture, 
and gives him in concise form some of 
the ideas of one of the greatest of Ger- 
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man archaeologists, tempered by the sober 

judgment of Professor Urlichs. M. C. 

GUIDE TO THE Priory CHURCH OF St. AN- 
DREW, HEXHAM, with an account of 
the of Hexham. By C. C. 
Hodges. Hexham, England; Gibson 
and Son, 1913. Pp. viii, 112, with 
plans, and illustrations. 


town 


This little volume is worthy of recog- 
nition here, not only because in its seven 
eareful and well 
written description of this ancient and 
beautiful church with its 
monuments, 
archaeological history of Hexham itself 
and its neighborhood from pre-Roman 
days down. Though Hexham does not 
seem to have been a Roman station, yet 


chapters it gives a 
interesting 
but because it traces the 


the Priory crypt is built of Roman stones, 
probably from Corstopitum, and Roman 
inscriptions with Roman well 
Anglo-Saxon) sculptures are among the 
notable memorials of the church. The 
introductory chapter embodies an ad- 
dress by Dr. Greenwell, Canon of Dur- 
ham, on the archaeology of Hexham. 
The excellent plans and drawings are by 
the writer, and the beautiful photographs 
are by the late J. P. Gibson, F.S.A., and 
.C.S., of Hexham. 

The elder Gibson, who died on April 
22, 1912, at the age ofseventy-four, was 
Vice-President of the Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries. 


(as as 


his son John Gibson, F 


He was an ardent ar- 
chaeologist, and in 1911, in collaboration 


with F. G. Simpson, published a paper 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries on “The Builder of The Roman 
Wall,” in which he overthrew the view 
that 


Hadrian built only a turf wall, 
while the stone one was the work of 
Severus. (See the article on “Roman 
Remains in Britain” in our last number.) 


H. R. F. 


A Suort History oF ITALIAN PAINTING. 
By Alice Brown and William Rankin. 
Illustrated. Dutton & Co. 

This book very acceptably meets a 
long-felt want of teachers and collegiate 
students. It is an anomaly that there 
should not have been in any language a 
brief and trustworthy manual of the 
Italian school of painting, yet with the 
exception of the highly skeletonized 
“Cicerone,” such for twenty years has 
been the case. In general proportions 
and tone Miss Brown’s and Mr. Rankin’s 
work is excellent. With trifling excep- 
tions, it is up to date; it distinguishes 
vandidly between what is established 
fact and what is merely plausible theory, 
it gives useful lists of readings, and fur- 
nishes nearly two hundred well chosen 
illustrations. Text and the separate 
section of notes do not always agree. 
This is the case in as important an in- 
stance as Masaccio. In the chapter on 
Giotto, which is in many respects ad- 
mirable, it seems to us, the authors have 
given too much credence to Professor 
Venturi’s late dating of the Franciscan 
Allegories in the cross-vaults of the 
Lower Church at Assisi. Oddly enough, 
the critics who have dealt with this prob- 
lem have failed to note that the strange 
proportions of the figures, as seen in 
photographs, are due to the curvature 
of the vault and consequent distortion. 
These frescoes, with the allowance made 
as above, are so like the Arena frescoes 
that there seems to be no sound reason 
for regarding them as mere schoolpieces, 
The authors while 
presenting a great amount of information 
even about the minor schools, have em- 
phasized the main figures. Such chapters 
as those on Raphael, Michelangelo and 
Titian, are models of their kind. 

FRANK J. MATHER, JR. 


or as of late date. 
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